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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

BT SIB WILLIAM HOWABD BUSSELL, LL.D., SPECIAL COBBI- 
8P0NDENT OF "THE TIMES" (LONDON). 



Bablt in February, 1861, I was asked by Mr. Delane, the 
editor of The Times, if I could make arrangements to proceed 
immediately to the United States to act as the special correspond- 
ent of that paper in observing the rupture between the Southern 
States and the rest of the Union, consequent upon the election of 
Mr. Lincoln and the advent of the Republicans to power. The 
letters of Mr. Bancroft Davis, The Times' correspondent at New 
York, were not in accord with the views of Printing House Square. 
He was an uncompromising Abolitionist ; his correspondence was 
in direct antagonism to The Times' leaders. "The South," wrote 
Mr. Delane, "threatens to secede, but that has been held up as a 
monace for a long time, and the quarrel will be patched up ; for 
the North cannot live without the South, and lives, indeed, a 
good deal on and by it," and so for four closely written pages 
of notepaper. I had many reasons for declining the mission. 
My wife was in delicate health, my children were growing up, 
and since 1854 I had been constantly in exile in the Crimea, 
Russia, India, and Italy. My life was at that time very pleas- 
ant. The Garrick Club then afforded the most agreeable 
society I could wish, for Thackeray, Dickens, Shirley Brooks, 
Millais, Trollope, Reade, and other delightful people less known 
to fame, as well as many of the soldiers I had met in the Crimea 
and India, were familiar friends there. But I was urged by 
the editor, to whom I was bound by a hundred good offices, to 
make a sacrifice and to put on harness once more for his sake. 
I felt I had few qualifications for the post. I was almost entirely 
ignorant of the nature of the crisis and of the issues at 
•take, though I had read Uncle Tom's Cabin, had attended aboli- 
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tion meetings at Stafford House, and read extracts from 
fiery speeches of Calhoun and other Southern orators in the 
London papers. I had a vague idea that the Southern States in- 
sisted on their right to break away from the Federal Union and 
set up on their own account if they liked, and that was all I 
knew. Mr. John Henry Dillon, an acquaintance of Mr. Mow- 
bray Morris, the manager of The Times, and of Mr. Delane, to 
whom I was referred for further information, was an ardent 
partisan of the South. Mr. Dillon astounded me by arguments 
to prove that the authors of the Union had provided for its 
disintegration by the machinery of States Eights ; and, finally, he 
confided to me, as a precious arsenal containing arms for the 
destruction of Abolitionists and Eepublicans,an immense volume 
of articles, neatly pasted in order, from the New York Herald. 

I find in my diary under February 19, 1861 : "After break- 
fast rode from Aldershot to Ascot, and called on Morris to talk 
over conditions, terms, etc. . . . Returned to town very 
uncertain and dined at Garrick, where I exposed the situation to 
Thackeray. He was most decided — ' You must go. It will be 
a great opportunity ! As to waiting till you understand the polit- 
ical questions, you will never do it here ! You must go out and 
see them at work on the spot.' We drove out together to Onslow 
Square, he urging me all the time to go at once, promising 
letters, etc." 

Before the week was over I resolved to go. Then came part- 
ings — farewell visits to boys at school, and to wife and children 
at Bath. 

On Sunday, the 3d of March, I embarked at Queenstown in 
the Cunard steamer "Arabia." "March 6. There were not 
many passengers — several Americans, mostly Southerners ; one, a 
Secretary of the United States Legation at St. Petersburg, had 
resigned and was going home to his State to help her ; 'a 
Sovereign State before Heaven and on earth ! . She would go out 
— that was sure.' ' But can she do so unless the United States 
government has made a breach of contract with her ? ' ' That's 
what has been done, or will be, sir, by this time. The Bail 
Splitter has split up the Union.' 'Suppose South Carolina is 
attacked by some power, what would you do ? ' ' Defend our- 
selves, sir.' ' But if a native of South Carolina were exposed to 
some outrage in a foreign country, would you look to South 
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Carolina or to the Federal government for redress ? ' ' Federal 
government ! No, sir ! I would sooner be cat to pieces.' " 

There was on board one very interesting personage who at- 
tracted my attention — tall, thin, erect, with a glittering black 
eye, and fine Quixotic face, full of resolution — a Colonel Garnett, 
of Virginia, who was returning from some remote corner of 
Europe to place his services at the disposal of his State, the 
most thorough-going pro-slavery man. " A Divine institution — 
an Abolitionist opposes the laws of God himself! There is no 
power I would not sooner see rule in my State than these — 
Yankees ! I would die a hundred times to keep them out." 
(And he did die, for very early in the Civil War he fell in an en- 
gagement in Western Virginia with McClellan, which first 
brought the name of " the Young Napoleon of the North " into 
notice.) 

On the evening of March 16, after a stormy passage, the 
"Arabia" arrived in New York, and I was installed that 
night in the Clarendon Hotel under the wing of my old friend 
Colonel Kowan, K. A. The proprietor, Mynheer Kerner, an old 
Hollander, had served under Wellington at Waterloo. Next day 
I was invited to see a parade of the Sixty-ninth New York 
Militia, and bidden to the St. Patrick's dinner. The regiment, 
a fine-looking body of men — all Irish, under Colonel Corcoran — 
wore green uniforms with yellow facings, green colors with a 
crownless harp. It was no harm to look at them, but unfortu- 
nately I made a speech at the dinner. For there never was an 
occasion on which one in my place should have more religiously 
remembered that silence is golden. 

I dined next day at Mr. Butler Duncan's, the other guests in- 
cluding Mr. Tilden, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Barlow, Gov. Seymour, 
and Mr. Fish. The views expressed after dinner by some of the 
guests were astonishing to me. I had met onboard the steamer ladies 
who were quite prepared to wipe, up the New England States or 
to introduce martial law in the South ; but here, men like Gov. 
Seymour asserted with conviction that the Washington govern- 
ment would not be justified in relieving Fort Sumter by force. 
Then it was argued that, though Fort Sumter was a national for- 
tress, the State of South Carolina, having seceded, was entitled 
to starve out the garrison if they did not surrender. There was 
no power given to the government by the Constitution to prevent 
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secession. To me all these principles were absolutely novel, and 
the arguments incomprehensible. I began to wonder where the 
United States joined. An innocent question ol mine, " What 
church does Mr. Lincoln belong to ? " created surprise. No 
one knew for certain — the subject had never given them any 
concern. 

But guides were soon vouchsafed to me, and my paths 
were illuminated by party lights which sometimes confused the 
way. 

One night in the summer of 1860, I think, I was sitting 
alone in my study, when I heard a ring at the front door, and as 
it was past 10 o'clock, and I was not expecting visitors, I said to 
the servant, " Not at home." But the door was already open, 
and a voice I loved dearly cried: " Only five minutes, William; I 
have brought an American friend who desires above all things 
to see and know you !" It was Thackeray who spoke, and 
he was always welcome. Taking my hand and putting it 
into the palm of his companions, he said : " This is Mr. Sam 
Ward, of New York, nominally a citizen of the world — the 
rest you will find out for yourself." It was near % o'clock in the 
morning ere the visitors left. 

Thackeray met Sam Ward somewhere abroad driving a 
coach and four on a pleasure tour. They foregathered when the 
former went over to lecture in the States; but "Uncle Sam" 
had not then achieved the success in London and in English 
society which he enjoyed some ten years later. Now he came to 
do me service in New York, and told me Thackeray had written 
to him about it. He took me first to a convivial society, called 
" The Lambs," a club like "The Fielding," a combination of the 
Beefsteak and Evans, very pleasant and very late, and introduced 
me to many friends. I had, however, work to do. New York 
would not serve as my headquarters. Visitors were upon me 
morning, day, and night. Seymour, Barlow, Olmsted, Dana, 
Eaymond, Thurlow Weed, E. O'Elaherty (known as Stuart), 
Ducartier, editor of the Courier des Mats Unit, Sandford, and 
last, but certainly not least, Horace Greeley. 

A tall, lean, care-worn old man, with wan face and unkempt 
grey hair tumbled anyway on his head, keen eyes and mobile lips, 
dressed in an ill-fitting seedy suit of black, a twisted neck olotb. 
with the ends hanging anyhow over a crumpled shirt, called on 
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me early in the day at the Clarendon and plunged in 
medias res by asking me whether I had "grasped all the 
facts of the great victory achieved in Mr. Lincoln's election; 
that is, sir, if the President knows how to use it. There is the 
victory ! What are.the fruits of it to be ? " I candidly confessed 
that I was like a man groping his way through a wood in the 
dark. " There is no darkness, sir ! It is all light to those who 
open their eyes and wish to see." Then and there he bound me 
to come over and breakfast with him next morning. "I will let 
you see the light and know the truth ! I shall have papers ready 
for you — you can give me a couple of hours, I suppose ? " I kept my 
tryst, found my way to his room by the aid of his " help." Open- 
ing his door, I beheld piles of newspapers, books, and pamphlets 
on the chairs, on the floor, on the table at which he sat with 
proofs laid out, something like a shipwrecked mariner on a reef 
drying his clothes in the sun ; but the confusion of the scene and 
the want of comfort in the look of the place and of the man were 
speedily forgotten. After a few words of courteous welcome, 
Horace Greeley proceeded to expound his doctrines concerning 
" chattel slavery," which, he was careful to remind me, had 
first been introduced by Englishmen into America. He spoke 
with earnestness which commanded attention, now and then 
reading a passage from a book or a pamphlet, occasionally digress- 
ing to heave rhetorical bricks against Mr. Buchanan and South- 
erners whose names I was not familiar with. An hour passed and 
still he went on. I was hungry, and heard no clink of cups and 
saucers. After another hour I looked at my watch. " Bear with 
me a little longer! I wish you to understand clearly the villainous 
machinations by which these scoundrels mastered the people, 
blinded them, destroyed their moral sense, degraded the Legisla- 
ture, and corrupted the administration of the law," etc. For 
another hour and ten minutes I sat, and still the flood poured on. 
Mr. Greeley had forgotten all about breakfast. I had not. Be- 
sides, I had engagements to keep: As he was rising to the 
height of his great argument, with many apologies for the inter- 
ruption, I said I must go. " But you will come back again ? I 
have some more important matters to explain to you, and I was 
only just breaking ground." I never saw Horace Greeley again. 
I went to Washington next day. I was moved by his sincerity 
and enthusiasm. He made me understand John Brown. 
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"Arrived at Willard's Hotel, Washington, on the 26th 
March." In a maelstrom ! Every room full, every corridor 
crowded and currents of nervous, anxious men flowing down and 
struggling up the staircases, groups on the landings, in the hall, the 
reading-room and barber's shop, the writing-room, on the hotel 
steps — these were the seekers after office — " the place hunters." 
" Two thousand five hundred patriots dined here, sir, a few days 
before you came ! I guess you could not well equal that in your 
city," said the clerk at the office desk. " Every one wants a 
place and it must be found, or he'll know the reason why he's not 
in Abraham's bosom." The clerk was, as I discovered later, a 
gentleman " of Southern proclivities." I dined with Mr. Sand- 
ford, who was going out as Minister to Brussels, and was intro- 
duced to Mr. Truman Smith, a large, solid-headed citizen ; Mr. 
foster, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Keen, Mr. Anthony, Mr. Seward, and 
some others whose names I forget — a very interesting evening. 
Mr. Seward, in face and figure, put me in mind of Douglas Jer- 
rold, when in a serious mood ; small and meagre rather] 
with nervous face, fine brow, and head well thatched with 
snowy hair ; subtle and quick — not a wit, but a raconteur given to 
talk at large. Mr. Anthony was the most pleasant of the company ; 
Mr. Foster, who did not usurp much of our time, made a very 
agreeable impression ; but other batteries generally were silenced 
by Mr. Seward, who was well worth listening to. Some one men- 
tioned " an extra session." Mr. Seward said " No 1 No extra 
session 1 Neither the President nor I want it ! Kings who call 
parliaments sometimes lose their heads." He treated secession 
lightly. "Why, I, and all my brothers and sisters 
seceded in early life. But we all returned home. So 
will the Southern States. The masses there are ignorant ; 
they think they can rule the ^North first and the world after. 
The style of life there is that which prevailed in New York a 
hundred years ago." As to the Tariff, which Mr. Anthony and 
Mr. Foster did not like, he was certain there would be no incon- 
vanience from it. " The rumor that orders had been given to 
evacuate Fort Sumter, was false — it belongs to the Union, not to 
South Carolina." One story, told rather late in the even- 
ing, was, I suppose, a little decorated. Mr. Seward, who 
had been received with great respect in Russia, came to 
England, and naturally desired to go to Court. He wag 
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to be presented at the levee, by the United States Minister, as a 
Senator of the United States. He drove off to the palace, but he 
was stopped in the corridor by a gentleman in uniform, who said 
he could not pass. " Why so ? Here are my cards and those of 
my Minister, who is to present me." "You are not properly dressed, 
sir." "I was in full evening dress, black dress coat, vest and 
trousers, and a white cravat, but it would not do. The gentle- 
man explained that I must have knee breeches, shoes and stock- 
ings — that was absolutely necessary. An idea struck me. There 
was a nice old man about my size, the porter of the hotel I was 
staying at, who sat in a box in the hall, and off I drove. Im- 
mense success ! The porter had a beautiful new pair of knee 
breeches, and black silk stockings, and dress shoes. A few dollars 
for the loan was all that was needed. I was speedily equipped 
and drove back to the palace. I was passed on to the room where 
the Minister was awaiting me, and finally had the pleasure of 
making my bow in the hotel porter's clothes to the Majesty of 
England ! " Now all that is changed, and American citizens at- 
tend European courts in plain evening dress. 

Next day I called on Mr. Seward and walked with him to the 
White House to be presented to President Lincoln. Many of 
the gentlemen I had seen at Willard's were in the ante-room. 
The hall porter, a burly old Irishman, was amusing them with 
social and political anecdotes of Daniel Webster. The porter 
had seen six or seven Presidents enter and leave the 
White House. "I am," said he, "the most ancient 
institution in Washington." Presently Mr. Seward, who 
had left me for a few minutes, returned. I followed 
him into a room, plainly but handsomely furnished, and 
thence into a smaller one, in the centre of which stood the 
President. I- do not suppose that the appearance of any man, 
not even that of Prince Bismarck, is better known to the world ; 
but I have never seen any likeness which conveyed the 
melancholy tender expression of Mr. Lincoln's eyes — soft, full, 
and bright — all the rest of the large-featured, dark skinned, deeply 
seamed face, almost morose in the cast of the square jaws, firm 
mouth and hollow cheek. Tall, over six feet certainly, loose 
limbed, with long arms and large flapping hands, dressed in a 
shining new black cloth suit, he balanced himself uneasily on his 
feet. As he took a step to meet me with outstretched hand, there 
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came a most pleasant expression and a kindly honest look into his 
eyes. " Yon are welcome." What a squeeze that was ! My 
fingers tingled afterwards. But I was avenged at the first recep- 
tion, when a many-handed monster — 2,000 at least — had as 
many shakes out of the President's hand. 

I cannot remember all he said. At the very moment when he 
was enforcing on my attention the fact that he was, above all 
things, bound to uphold the Constitution of the United States, 
Mr. Seward came in with two foreign gentlemen, one with a few 
orders, in evening dress — the Chevalier or Cavaliero Bertinatti, 
Minister of the King of Piedmont, the other his secretary. The 
former presented his letter of credence with a polite speech to 
which Mr. Lincoln made a prepared reply; when they had retired 
Mr. Lincoln expressed his satisfaction that a great English news- 
paper like The Times had taken such a just view of the 
crisis, as was presented in the letters of their New York 
correspondent. 

In the evening I dined with Mr. Seward — only Miss Seward, 
her brother, Mr. Sandford and one other gentleman at table, 
secretary of the Brussels Legation. 

As I was leaving, Mr. Seward said to me ; " You are invited 
to dine with the President to-morrow. It is an occasion. It is 
his first dinner with his cabinet ministers, and you will meet them 
all — no one else but ourselves ! When I called next day on Lord 
Lyons and excused myself from dining with him that evening at 
the Legation, because I was invited to the White House, he looked 
surprised. "That is a great honor they do you." All the same 
the honor rather troubled me, for the secession controversy 
was not intelligible to me, and to these keen practised poli- 
ticians it would appear very presumptuous in me to write 
about them. I was uneasy. Sam Ward called in the morning. 
" You will find them ordinary people — good honest folk most of 
them. Chase is a remarkable man and worth talking to. He 
won't praise all his colleagues. Cameron is as 'cute as any Yankee 
alive or dead. Smith and Co. are just respectable people." 

Senator Sumner, a large man with a fine presence and im- 
posing manner, also favored me with a visit and talked a good 
deal about opinion in England. He broke out with an emphatic 
" Never 1 " when I spoke of the possibilities of armed conflict 
between the seceding States and the Government. "Never! 
TOL. clxvi. — NO. 495. 16 
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They are too crafty ! Bullies ! Braggarts ! They would be 
assassins some of them if they dared — but fair fight, never ! " 

Dinner at the White Honse was at 5:30, and I went 
there about ten minutes before the time. The hall porter was 
surprised to see me. " Are you quite sure it's to-day ? " he 
asked, when I showed him Mr. Seward's memorandum. "Well, let 
me take care of your hat and coat for you. The company wouldn't 
take them, but when the citizens come later on, I've known it 
hard to recover property if it's left outside." 

A very earnest and animated conversation, in which 
men and measures, the infamous Democrats, the recog- 
nition of the cotton States, Buchanan's treasons, money, the 
tariff, Fort Sumter, the attitude of Europe, the coming of the 
Southern Commissioners, were discussed, lasted throughout 
dinner. 

After the company left the table, the President beckoned 
to me and continued his conversation with Mr. Smith, the 
Home Secretary. " ' And so you think I have done wrong 
in appointing Judge Brown, do you ? Now do you know 
I am of opinion he's quite a fit man for the place, and he did 
me a good turn many a year ago. I will tell you what it 

was. I was marching along to Court house with my 

books and no briefs in my bag, on a bad corduroy road, when 
the Judge overtakes me in his coach. ' Are you going to Court, 
Mr. Lincoln ? ' says he. ' I am, sir ', says I. ' Then take a seat,' 
says he, and I did. He went on reading his book till presently 
the coach bumped against a snag, and the Judge and I knocked 
our heads together. ' Are you hurt, Mr. Lincoln ? ' says he. * No, 
Judge,' says I, 'and I hope you're not either.'" In five 
minutes more there was a terrible shock and our skulls rattled 
like dried pumpkins. 'This has happened several times be- 
fore you came in, Mr. Lincoln,' said the Judge, 'but there 
was only one head in the coach ! What can it be ? '" I looked 
out and saw the coachman ljad been dealing in the spirit line, 
and I intimated my belief to the Judge. He is a fiery man, you 
know, Smith, and so he shouts out, 'You are drunk, you 
scoundrel ! How dare you ! You are drunk ! ' The coachman 
turned his head — he was a countryman of yours, Mr. Russell — 
and says, with a wink, ' Judge ! I am ! You've hit it off ! And 
begorra I It's the first rightful decision you've delivered this 
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twelvemonth.' " Under the cover of the laughter which followed 
the anecdote the President stalked off to talk to another Secretary. 

In the seething caldron of Willard's Hotel there was no repose. 
Oat of it there was not much either. I had one lucid interval ; a 
day at the Smithsonian with Professor Henry and Professor Baird. 
The former treated slavery as a geological question ; the latter con- 
nected it with climate and the Valley of the Mississippi. One 
day I breakfasted with Olmsted, an ardent enemy of slavery 
and author of A Visit to the Southern States, which was more 
powerful and convincing than Uncle Tom's Cabin. Another 
morning I lunched with Mr. Corcoran, almost an avowed rebel 
to the Federal Government. I frequently dined at the Legation, 
where diplomatists were to be found — M. Stoeckl, the Russian, 
with a very charming American wife, M. Geoffroi, the French, 
and Tessara, the Spanish minister ; Roost Van Limbourg (Hol- 
land), and the personnel of the Legation, Brodie, Jenner, Warre, 
Anderson. One day I spent with Mr. Seward at the State De- 
partment ; dining with Senator Douglass, to meet Senator Chase, 
Mr. Smith, Minister of the Interior, Mr. Forsyth, one of the 
Southern, or as the abolition papers called them, " Rebel Com- 
missioners," in the evening. The same evening I had a note 
from Mr. Seward to call upon him, and from 9 o'clock p. m. till 
1.30 a. m., I sat and listened to a long despatch to Mr. 
Adams in London, instructing him to resist the recognition 
of the Confederate States to the very uttermost. It would 
constitute an interference in a domestic quarrel and be 
a casus belli. In arguing against recognition he was not 
to attack the South or its institutions or make any reference to 
slavery and he was to treat the tariff question as unimportant. 

Events were crowding on each other, gathering momentum 
every day. To my eye they all tended to war. Mr. Seward quite 
approved of my resolve to visit the Southern States and to see 
things as they were there for myself. 

Lord Lyons coincided in the opinion that it would be well if 
I could visit the South where they were all on fire, arming 
and drilling. On the last day of March, I visited the navy 
yard and spent some time going over it with Commodore Dahl- 
gren, who was very proud of his huge soda-water-bottle guns, 
throwing 250 pounds hollow shot. He told me in confidence he was 
doing his best to provide a respectable force for blockading pur- 
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poses. " We can't do much that way at present." He spoke 
bitterly of the naval officers who had thrown up their commis- 
sions and gone over to the South. Lord Lyons, to whom I men- 
tioned the point, remarked that he could not say it was 
proper that Southern officers imbued with States rights principles 
should secede with their States, but that it was natural. Sen- 
ator Sumner, who was dining at the Legation, condemned them 
as " traitors." "They entered the service of the United States, 
not of any one State." 

The most difficult of the politicians, of whom I met many every 
day, was Senator Douglass, not that he was ambiguous in speech, 
but that he was so subtle and overflowing. A small man with a 
large head and flashing eyes full of energy — "the Little Giant" as 
he was called. Just returned from a political tour, he was full of 
his theories — totus in Hits — but he was an all-round man and 
one of the finest speakers in America. Hearing I was going to 
Mount Vernon, he exclaimed : "Visiting our Mecca! But how 
much greater than Mahomet was George Washington ! The work 
he did is not to perish, sir, as long as the world lasts." 

On April 11th I dined with General Scott. He was warming 
some bottles of claret — excellent it proved to be — when 1 arrived. 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Bates, and Colonel Cullum dropped in. As we sat 
down to dinner a regiment of TL S. Cavalry, the 6th, Colonel 
Emory, passed before our windows, then a military band took 
up a position in the street outside and played " Hail Columbia," 
"The Star Spangled Banner," and other patriotic airs. 

The conversation was very interesting. The general told us 
how he had made the acquaintance of two members of the House 
of Lords. The State of Virginia, in 1812, had forbidden the 
supply of the British fleet in Chesapeake Bay with fresh meat 
and vegetables just before the war was declared. Scott, in 
command of a small body of State cavalry, pounced down one 
night on some country carts delivering the forbidden articles 
to a British man-of-war's launch. He took the crew prisoners 
before they could pull off, but the young officer in command 
made a vigorous resistance, and Scott, who had ridden into 
the water, had to seize him by the collar and force him out 
of the boat. He took his captives to Richmond, but instead 
of being praised he was severely censured and ordered to repair 
on board the flagship of the British Admiral to surrender 
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the prisoners and make an apology for exceeding his duty, which 
was to prevent the victualling of the fleet from the shore. When 
war was declared Scott was ordered to join the American forces 
which had invaded Canada. At the battle of Lundy's Lane he saw 
a young officer of the Guards standing with his back to a wall, 
badly wounded, and warding off the bayonets of some American 
soldiers, who were calling on him to surrender. "I will," said he, 
"to an officer ; not to you 1" He gave up his sword to Scott, 
who had his wound attended to, and looked after him till he was 
released at the end of the war. The prisoner was Lord Gifford, 
afterward the Marquis of Tweeddale. Scott, when he visited 
England many years afterward, renewed his acquaintance. One 
night, at dinner with his quondam captive, a gentleman regarded 
him intently, and at last said, "May I ask, sir, if you are the 
young Virginian who charged my boat and took me and the crew 
prisoners in 1812 ?" It was Lord Tweeddale's brother, Admiral 
Lord John Hay. General Scott told us he had frequent letters 
from the Marquis of Tweeddale about the operations of the United 
States army in case of actual hostilities with the South, and that 
his lordship particularly insisted on the importance of getting 
the command of the Mississippi, " a name," said the General, 
" which his lordship never could spell quite correctly." 

Mr. Seward told me General Scott aimed at being a poet as 
well as a soldier, and in a letter to the National Intelligencer he 
quoted Paley and Shakespeare to show that President Buchanan 
should have fortified the United States ports, " but he was a 
grand old fellow in the field. He is the only General I know of 
whose orders of the day in the morning would serve in the after- 
noon as records of work done." 

He was interrupted by an orderly with a despatch, which he 
read with evident emotion. It was from the President on Cabinet 
business. He handed the despatch to Mr. Seward, who looked 
inquiringly at General Scott, who only shook his head. Then the 
paper was passed on to Mr. Bates, who, starting as he read it, 
handed the document across to General Scott, who, on some re- 
mark from Mr. Seward, after reading it twice over, crumpled it 
up and threw it into the fire. It was, in effect, I believe, a de- 
spatch to the President to announce that the Charleston batteries 
were about to open fire on Fort Sumter if the United States officer, 
Major Anderson, did not surrender it, and that thoy had fired on a 
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vessel under the United States flag which tried to enter the 
harbor. 

That night, as we were sitting in General Scott's modest room, 
the curtain was raised on the first scene of the grand drama of 
infinite anxiety, misery, and bloodshed, which was to endure for 
three long years, with all the world as spectators. 

Next day Washington was in the wildest excitement. 
The newsboys were shouting out : "Bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter ! " The news was not true, but there was no doubt of the 
determination to open fire if the garrison did not surrender. 
That evening, April 3 %, I left the capital and arrived at Balti- 
more at 8 o'clock. There I heard that the Charleston batteries 
had actually opened fire on the Federal fort. 

I had already made preparations for my journey South without 
any knowledge of the exceeding gravity of the issue to be decided 
by the action of the State authorities of South Carolina, and the 
news in the daily papers indicated that there was no time to be 
lost in setting out on my journey. 

In that connection a curious circumstance occurred. A young 
fellow of insinuating manners and pleasing appearance waited on 
me one day, and asked if he might travel South with me as an 
artist to illustrate my journey. "But how do you know I am 
going South ?" "I guess you are bound to do it." " The Timts 
does not publish illustrations." "But other papers do." Then 
he told me he was an artist for an illustrated weekly paper of New 
York, and unguardedly I said that if I went South I would allow 
him to accompany me. " Only one favor more. It need not be 
mentioned that I am an artist for a particular paper, I hope ? " 
" Certainly not," said I. So it was that when I entered the Con- 
federate States I was shielding, & mon insu, the correspondent, 
as Mr. Davis was, of a strong abolition journal, for he followed 
and overtook me on the way to Charleston. 

The news of the bombardment, to my utter astonishment, 
seemed to give the utmost satisfaction at the Eutaw House. 
Next day, at 4 p. m., I hurried on board the steamer for Norfolk, 
and arrived early next morning and put up at the Atlantic Hotel. 
" Yes, sir ! Fort Sumter has surrendered ! The Yankees are 
prisoners ! Have a drink ?" Telegram after telegram — a rush 
from every room as each was put up. There was one man in the 
coffee-room next morning, at breakfast. I sat at the same table 
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and exchanged some remarks with him, but he was not inclined 
to talk with a stranger about events of such import. It was only 
when I saw his portrait later on that I knew it was General 
Robert Lee ! 

The mere political turmoil I had left behind me at Washing- 
ton had, in the course of a few hours, hardened before roy eyes 
into the stern resistance of great States of the Union to the 
government of the United States by armed force, and the people 
around me were in a delirium of exultation at the success of 
the rebellious bombardment of a fortress under the national flag. 

I had seen that Sabbath day the vessels of the United States 
Navy — the huge thi-ee-decker " Pennsylvania," the " Merrimac," 
the "Cumberland," and others lying placidly moored in the 
stream off the great range of building sheds and dockyard stores 
of the Gosport Navy Yard, and I had been confidentially informed 
that the river was so blocked seaward that the ships never could 

getaway "to the d d Yankees." There seemed not to be 

the least evidence or trace of power or authority on the part of 
the national government. The United States flag hung, indeed, 
from the flagstaffs of the men-of-war and on the public buildings 
and government stores of Portsmouth and Gosport, but I had 
seen a crowd of uncouth " citizens " on the quay pelting the 
crew of a man-of-war's boat with oyster shells, and I had heard 
them jeering at the "cussed old flag." 

The faoes of the people, white, black, and brown, beamed with 
joy. Bands of men and boys yelling " Bully for Charleston " 
made the night hideous. It was a saturnalia. What would the 
President do ? How would the people of the North assert them- 
selves ? Was Fort Sumter a Bastile P Had the federal govern- 
ment gone down before a revolution like a Bourbon or an Orleans 
dynasty ? At all events there was apparently a great drama 
opening in a grand theatre, and I was bound to see what I could 
of the play. 

That night at the Atlantic Hotel made an indent on my 
memory never to be beaten out by the hammer of Sam Ward's 
"dreadful auctioneer," who counts the moments one by one, 
".going ! gone ! going ! gone ! " For the full conception of the 
business at hand came upon me quite suddenly. 

With the dawn I was up and moving, and in good faith, the 
mosquitoes and less volatile but not less sanguinary insects in the 
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Atlantic Hotel had not given me leave to oversleep myself. I took 
the first ferryboat to Portsmouth, and was accommodated by Mr. 
Robinson, the superintendent, with a seat in the engine-car of a 
train on the Roanoke Railway. I have a vivid recollection of my 
journey through " the Dismal Swamp " over which the train 
made its way, miraculously upheld on creaking trestles, piled in 
tiers over black lakes, bordered by forests of cypress and pine, 
hung with strands of Spanish moss, the tops of which were 
below the line. Often my heart was in my mouth as I saw the 
whole fabric shake, heard its dreadful lamentations and gazed in- 
to the depths below. The country was "a remnant of the old 
world at its exit from the flood." We came out at last, passing 
an awful Slough of Despond, called Lake Drummond, on a 
miserable land. No more alligators or turtles were visible, but 
wretched looking people, exceeding pale and tall, "thin and 
ribbed like the sea sand," were gathered at the stations in riotous 
spirits. There were myriads of very frisky pigs everywhere, often 
on the line. " These pigs are very thin," said I to the engineer. 
" Don't you know that it takes three North Carolina hogs to make 
a shadow ? " quoth he. That engineer was a rabid secessionist — 
also an ardent sportsman. He wanted to " draw a bead " on 
" Abe," Sumner, and the lot of them, and he imparted to me at 
intervals curious information about wild turkeys, deer, and bear, 
to which I paid indifferent attention, as I was anxious he should 
not neglect his driving. At Blackwater Station some thirty or 
forty men in various uniforms, fine fighting material to look at, 
the "Jeff Davis Guards," were going on to Glory and Richmond, 
and preparing for the journey by copious libations. And so on, 
though North Carolina had not seceded, there were militia or 
volunteers on the warpath at every station. " We're bound to 
go ! Hurrah for Jeff Davis ! " 

At every station the crowds were all cheering — men, women, 
and children, black and white. Some were drunk, all noisy and 
jubilant. Many carried shotguns, old'rifles, and revolvers. The 
men boarded the train and exchanged " news," mostly fabulous, 
with the passengers. They were going to take Forts Macon 

and Caswell, and "drive the Yankees to . That's sure !" 

But I was told by a fellow-traveller that those forts had no garri- 
son in them. 

At the first of the " wooding-up " halting places I saw my 
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first Confederate flag. Thenceforward for weeks I saw no 
other. 

As the train progressed southwards the country and the 
people improved in appearance. The enthusiasm for "Jeff 
Davis " was unbounded, especially among the women, who waved 
Confederate flags from the log houses in the little villages. 

At Goldsborough the insurrectionary furor was at its height. 
North Carolina was arraying her forces to seize the Federal 
forts on her coast — an armed mob, bands playing "Dixie's 
Land," followed by yelling crowds, filled the streets. Flags — "the 
Stars and Bars" — waved on all sides ; women held them aloft from 
windows and doorways, and threw garlands of flowers to the 
warriors. I was seriously advised at Griswold's Hotel, where the 
passengers dined, to go out and listen to an oration from a States 
Rights man ; but I was hungry and preferred to eat my dinner, 
which was carved and served by two black damsels, worth, I was 
informed, " a thousand dollars each." 

I hope I am not wearying my reader with these details of a 
short railway journey, but it was through a country strange to 
me, filled with a population as possessed by revolutionary passion 
as the sections of the Parisian Jacobins — as the mobs of 1793, 
1830, 1848. The end of the long day and evening was wel- 
come in a vile shed at Wilmington Station. As I stepped oul 
on the platform I saw lights gleaming and heard cheers and 
yells and the sound of drums and many voices in the town. I 
sent off a telegram to London by Mr. Davis, the artist I have 
mentioned. He came back pale and trembling j he had been 
pounced upon by a Vigilance Committee, closely examined as to 
his business and mine, and finally told that they would not let the 
telegram go, but that they would call round and see me. 

The great cities of the North were on fire. The challenge of 
the South had been taken up ! President Lincoln had issued a 
proclamation calling on the Governors of the States of the Union 
to furnish pro rata 75,000 volunteers to serve for three months 
" to suppress insurrection." The Western and New England and 
Northern States were in a blaze of angry determination to crush 
secession. Alea jacta est. But who is the Cassar and where is 
the Rubicon ? 

W. H. Russell. 
(To be Continued.) 



